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RELIGION AS A FACTOR IN INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 



By Professor George Albert Coe, Ph.D., 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 111. 



The reform in educational theory and practice that has been going 
on for a hundred years has brought the notion of education into the 
closest relation with that of development. The message of Pesta- 
lozzi, Froebel, and the other prophets of the new era is that true 
education does not impose something upon us or attach something to 
us, but rather assists the natural unfolding of life. Pedagogical laws do 
not originate in the schoolmaster and find their application in the child ; 
rather, they are found in the facts of child nature, and their control is 
exercised first of all upon the teacher. So pervasive has the notion of 
development become that nearly everything in our educational phi- 
losophy could be included in an exegesis of this one term. With its 
correlate of free self-expression, it has not only created the kindergar- 
ten ; it has become dominant through every part of the school system 
up to the college, where it appears in the elective system of studies, 
student self-government, and student initiative in matters of religion. 

The growth of biology during the last half-century has added im- 
petus to this movement. Education has been compelled to take 
account of the correlation of mental with physical development, and 
of the correlation of individual development with that of the race. 
The idea of natural education thus takes on a new meaning. The 
school stands for a culminating phase of evolution, and the teacher 
becomes a factor in a vast cosmic process. 

On the other hand, the new social consciousness, looking toward the 
future, as the evolution theory looks toward the past, demands that 
education shall contain some principle of progress. The unfolding 
of the child must include growth in ethical and social principle. Hence 
arises a tendency to define the end of education, not as of old in 
terms of individual knowledge or power or salvation, but in terms of 
social adjustment and efficiency. 

The demand for better education in religion has to take this situa- 
tion into account. In these days, education in religion must mean 
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development in religion. Now, development in religion implies that 
religion is natural to the individual, and that it is not a fixed and 
finished function, but a changing and growing one. Further, the prin- 
ciple of social progress, which has been grafted into the general notion 
of development, demands that religious unfoldment be not merely 
individual self-realization, but also training in the spirit of social ser- 
vice. The notion of education in religion, therefore, presupposes that 
religion is a normal factor in both individual and social development. 

Is this presupposition true ? Is religion imposed upon life, or 
does it spontaneously flow upward out of the springs of life ? Has it 
any essential part in making us men ? If it is a mere by-product or 
incident of development, then there can be no real education in 
religion; but if it is a determining factor in both individual and social 
development, then not only can there be true education in religion, 
but any education that leaves religion out is essentially fragmentary 
and distorted. 

What, then, is the relation of religion to development, both indi- 
vidual and social ? If we survey the history of human culture, a 
significant fact strikes us at once: Religion has not been achieved as 
a result of culture, but is a part of culture at every stage of human 
history. In all the struggle toward civilization and toward better 
civilization, religion has been invariably present. Nor has it waited 
for maturity in the individual any more than for maturity in the race. 
It has been impressed upon the plastic mind of childhood and youth, 
along with whatever else has made up the tribal or national conscious- 
ness. In fact, as far as there has been any education at all, religion 
has always been included therein. Not until recent times has anyone 
dreamed that a purely secular education is possible, or objected to 
religious education on the ground that children are incapable of judg- 
ing of the truth of religion. 

The presence of religion in all history creates a presumption that 
it has a meaning for humanity as such. The presumption is strength- 
ened by the accepted theory that child-development recapitulates the 
chief stages of race development. As the childhood of the species was 
religious, so, under this theory, we should expect the childhood of the 
individual to be religious also. In that case the religious impulse 
would be as much a part of nature as any other human trait. The 
response to environment, in and through which human personality is 
formed, would include a religious response. The mind would spon- 
taneously act as though there were a divine factor in the environment 
or in the mind itself. 
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This proposition can be easily misunderstood. It might be sup- 
posed to describe the development of an individual who should grow 
up in utter isolation from his fellows, or of one who should be kept 
in ignorance of the religious life of his elders. But what is natural to 
a developing child is not shown by what happens in the absence of 
food, but in the presence of it. The problem is to determine what 
food is actually assimilated, and what forms free self-expression takes 
in the presence of abundant stimuli. 

While the present state of our knowledge of childhood, youth, and 
maturity does not enable us to give a complete description of normal 
human development, enough is known to justify the assertion that a 
religious factor is normally present. The child, the youth, the man 
responds to environment as though life were more than a set of rela- 
tions to visible things and persons. 

For some time after birth the mind is occupied chiefly with organic 
sensations, especially those connected with nutrition. The circle of 
impressions — discomfort, desire, relief, pleasure — repeated again and 
again, is a very narrow one, yet through it the mind is gathering 
material for a conception of what life is. The manner in which the 
infant's physical demands are ministered to colors the first beginnings 
of an interpretation of existence, and creates an attitude toward it. 
In the strictest sense, the mother or the nurse begins a process of train- 
ing in religion or irreligion with the first days of the child's life. 

Persons, of course, are the most significant fact of the child's early 
observation, for they supply his needs. His world is a world of per- 
sons. He discovers his dependence upon his parents ; feels, though he 
does not understand, their gentle care, and through the wondrous pro- 
cesses of imitation, imagination, and sympathy his parents come to 
embody for him the meaning of life. His sense of dependence upon 
their love sometimes rises to the point of actual adoration. In a literal 
sense, parents are now and then the first divinities whom the child 
worships. I have in my possession an account of a gentleman who, in 
his maturity, still remembered the occasion on which he discovered 
that his father was not the same as God. Christian thought looks upon 
the beautiful relation of parent to child as an instance of the principle 
of incarnation, or the revelation of God through human personality. 
Fatherhood is thus at once the first, spontaneous interpretation of life, 
and the last and highest faith. Whether this faith be true or not, the 
child's first notion of the world as a world of persons is a genuine ana- 
logue of nature-worship among early men. That which arrested their 
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attention, especially that which supplied their needs or disappointed 
their expectation of such supply, was their divinity, and the divinity 
was always a being like a man. 

But I have already anticipated one step in the child's response to 
his personal environment, namely, the formation of an ideal of person- 
ality. Such ideals are inevitable, however rudimentary they may be at 
first. For, given merely desire for food, coupled with the idea of 
somebody's supplying the need, there is present not only the backward 
look of memory, but also the forward look of hope. This forward 
look, which places demands upon real persons, is the first stage in an' 
idealizing process that grows with the whole growth of the child's 
personality. 

It is at first only a lowly thing, indistinct, having little content. 
It is only one degree removed from the expectancy with which a hun- 
gry dog looks up into its master's face. But it has capacity for growth. 
The demands upon personality grow greater and greater. Intellectual 
food is soon demanded as well as food for the body. The age of 
curiosity, of free imagination, of fairy-tale, reproduces something of 
the myth-making stage of religion in the large. For curiosity and 
active fancy express an ideal craving, an effort to realize, understand, 
interpret life. 

Then conscience awakens. At first the family is the moral universe 
of the child. The parents are found to possess, not only the power to 
supply hunger, and knowledge to supply curiosity, but also authority 
to command the will. Yet in no one of these respects are the child's 
expectations quite realized. Things which he demands are withheld; 
knowledge which he asks for is not supplied ; finally, the great discov- 
ery is made that the parents are not the source of law, but subjects of 
law just as much as the child himself. Thus there springs up a three- 
fold conception of personality — the self, the parents and other visible 
persons, and an ideal or standard personality possessed of power, of 
wisdom, and of moral authority. This moralizing of the ideal answers 
to the evolution of ethical religions out of nature religions. 

Then comes the adolescent period, with the blossoming of the social 
instinct. The central fact of inner development at this period is 
that the center of gravity of the consciousness moves outward. This 
involves such a profound reorganization that self-consciousness increases 
along with the increase of the social consciousness. Truth, beauty, 
righteousness, love, all take on new colors and a more intense meaning. 
That meaning finds its most articulate expression in religion. For reli- 
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gion, ascribing to the whole universe an inner side, a spiritual life of 
truth, righteousness, and love, merely fills out and expresses the 
advancing idea of personality. The child who has just become a man 
looks out into his new world seeking complete expression for his new 
impulses. He finds society a disappointing mixture of love and hate, 
of self-seeking and self-sacrifice, of beauty and ugliness, of truth and 
falsehood. Society as it is provides no adequate means for his self- 
expression. Once more, then, an ideal of personality grows up out of 
the soil of the actual. Rather, childhood's ideals are expanded, social- 
ized, and intensified. This corresponds, in a rough way, to the devel- 
opment of the universal religions. 

Thus, at every stage of the growing life from infancy to manhood, 
natural desires and impulses, when brought together in consciousness 
with actual experience, create an ideal conception of personality. We 
cannot help idealizing life, and the ideal grows with our growth. It 
does so at least when food for the whole nature is provided. Of course, 
a narrow or immoral environment may stunt the personality. Many 
children, very early in life, become hardened and unresponsive to 
higher things. Yet even children who seem to have no ideals at all do 
nevertheless cherish visions of some kind, however distorted they may 
be. Moreover, the fragrant flowers that now and then blossom even in 
the slums are true indications of the possibilities of the other plants. 

This idealization of life, which is inevitable to the child and the 
youth, is what makes religious education both possible and natural. The 
growing mind has a place already prepared for the idea of divinity. 
In most natural fashion the religion of the parents comes to meet the 
upspringing thought of ideal personality, giving it positive content and 
objective reality. This is the reason why it is so easy for a child to 
accommodate himself to the religion of the family; the inner and the 
outer, the demand and the supply, fit together. A child who is kept in 
constant contact with religion spontaneously assimilates it, little by 
little, because it is an objective realization of his own inner tendencies. 

But what of religious belief ? How does the abstract ideal become 
faith in the actual existence of ideal personality, or God ? Is there 
any natural connection between the two ? It is certain at least that not 
only children, but men also, find it easier to believe than not. Unbe- 
lief is less spontaneous than belief ; it waits for reasons, and it comes 
with a struggle; whereas believing comes to us as the sunlight and the 
air. It is so with the race; it is so with the individual. The ideal 
conceptions of personality, which are so natural to men, were first con- 
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crete, and they were believed in as actually existing. It was only by a 
later process of abstraction, which set them apart from the forces that 
produced them, that they came to be regarded as mere notions which 
might or might not be true. The whole history of religion is the 
story of apparent interactions between men and the unseen powers. 
To nature-worshipers the sun, the storm, the earth, and the sky were 
never mere things of sense, but also beings having feeling, desire, 
thought, all of which are invisible, yet real. Even fetichism, the low- 
est form of religion, feared and placated, not the tangible object, but 
its inner will. All this idealization of sense-experience was as much a 
part of the struggle for life as sense perception itself. In one and the 
same experience both the visible and the invisible were objectively 
realized. 

Belief in divinity is natural, then, because the idealizing process is 
a part of a man's spontaneous response to his environment. The 
notion of the higher powers is not a product of philosophizing; it 
comes up directly out of the rough-and-tumble struggle for existence 
and for better existence. It is part and parcel of human life. Always 
alongside the objects of perception lies the Beyond to which our 
human hopes and fears must attach themselves. Whether or not, then, 
belief in divinities is logically defensible, it is utterly natural. Simi- 
larly, the easy faith of a child who accepts without question what is told 
him of God is simply in line with the whole progress of the race. It 
expresses the natural attitude of the human spirit toward divine things. 

Belief in divinity is natural for another reason also, namely, that it 
merely mirrors back to us what is experienced in our own personality. 
It does not carry us into a foreign country. The gods are never com- 
plete strangers, but always idealized men. Sometimes mere arbitrary 
will, sometimes a natural trait, sometimes a particular occupation, 
sometimes a moral purpose, but always something human, is attributed, 
in enlarged or purified form, to the divinity. Christianity puts its own 
stamp of approval upon this principle by declaring that a complete 
human life is not only the highest, but also an adequate, revelation of 
the character of God. 

From all this it appears that the idealization of human life that 
begins in infancy and grows with our growth is essentially a religious 
development. It is not merely preliminary to religion ; rather, it is 
the religious impulse in its initial manifestations. From lack of food, 
the impulse may wither; with false training it may grow crooked; 
but the strictly normal line of development is that in which the child 
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increasingly assimilates the religion of his elders in a series of idealiza- 
tions which culminates in the ideal of fellowship with God and with 
all men. 

Occasionally a voice is raised against all religious training of the 
young. Religion, it is said, should be a matter of rational and deliber- 
ate choice, which is not possible until manhood is reached. According 
to this view, religion is properly a product of culture, not a factor in 
development. Two false assumptions underlie all such theories. The 
first is the intellectualist notion of man, which makes life grow out of 
theory, and not theory out of life. The other is the notion that one's 
attitude toward religion can wait for the maturing of the intellect. 
The fact is that one's sense of the meaning of life and one's attitude 
toward life are being formed from the beginning of life. Whether we 
will or no, the child's future relations to religion are being fixed by his 
present contact with other persons. The real question is never, Shall 
the child have a religious bringing up ? but rather, What kind of reli- 
gious training shall he receive ? Shall it be positive or negative, 
symmetrical or one-sided ? Instruction in doctrine, it is true, may well 
wait until the rational powers have been trained, but religion cannot 
wait. For through the growing years the mind does not remain a blank 
with reference to the interpretation of life. The affection between 
parent and child, the imaginative guesses at the nature of things, the 
sense of moral authority, the aspiration for a social interpretation of 
the world — all these come spontaneously, and, if food be provided, 
they issue in positive religious attitudes. The roots of the highest 
religion reach down into childhood's natural impulses and needs. 

Religion, then, is a normal fact in the developing life of both 
the individual and the race. But in what sense is it a factor in that 
development ? How does it help form either the individual or 
society ? That it must have some practical significance is clear from 
the nature of the case. For the idealization of life which constitutes 
the soil of religion rests upon our fundamental impulses. Now, our 
basal impulses are not abstractions ; they are what we are ; they are the 
push of reality in us. Possibly there is no God, but certainly the 
reality of things, whatever it is, that manifests itself in our conscious 
life constrains us to feel and act and think as though there were a God. 
The philosophy of religion says that this impulse or complex of 
impulses is the utterance within us of the divine being in whom we 
live and move and have our being. However that may be, something 
does push us toward religion. Be it nature, or be it God, it forms us 
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individually and collectively; it energizes within us so as to mold us 
upon the idea of a divine being. 

In ways both simple and involved, the idealizing impulse is a power 
in our life. It sets a standard, first for others, and then for the self ; 
and it makes us restless whenever the standard is ignored. Under the 
mere law of suggestion the ideal helps to realize itself. Life tends to 
become like our habitual thought of it. We cannot conceive a life 
better than our own without putting ourselves under its influence. 
Thus the necessity for idealizing personality turns out to be an inner 
principle whereby man labors for his own purification and uplifting. 

There is a still deeper reason why the idealization of life must be a 
power in life. For our own selfhood is, in a sense, a social product. 
Self-knowledge and self-control are not bestowed on us outright; they 
are gradually attained through interaction with persons. It is true 
that we interpret other persons by attributing to them what we experi- 
ence in ourselves; but, on the other hand, by imitating them we gain 
new experiences which enlarge our own inner life. This is the process 
whereby society unconsciously educates every child to conformity. 
My consciousness of myself is largely a reflection of the social medium 
in which I live. Now, the ideal side of this interaction, which is the 
sphere of religion, is necessarily a factor in the interaction. The ideal 
is, of course, a projection of one's own personality, but so are our 
parents and our brothers and sisters. Moreover, just as the family 
consciousness becomes a part of our self-consciousness, so the ideal 
turns about and becomes a part of the self-consciousness of the mind 
whence it proceeds. We are obliged to think of ourselves in terms of 
the ideal. There is no escape from it, for our consciousness of self 
gets its content in just this way. Ask yourself at any moment what 
you are, and after cataloguing all your possessions, all your deeds, all 
your ideas and feelings, you realize that something essential is still 
unnamed. What you have attained never completely expresses you. 
Yesterday you committed an error of observation, today a fallacy 
of reasoning : but you disown them ; they do not express you ; they 
stand for defects in your self-expression ; you claim kinship with the 
truth itself, and every deflection that you make from it misrepresents 
you. Or you commit some moral folly. You fancy that you can 
realize your life through some departure from ideal righteousness. But 
by and by you come to yourself in the discovery that your sin repressed 
rather than expressed you. You were not quite yourself when you com- 
mitted it ; you were blind, you were swept away by passion, a lower will 
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usurped your place. Your inmost self claims kinship with ideal right- 
eousness as well as with ideal truth. 

This doubling of the self over against itself, whereby we rebuke 
ourselves for not being ourselves, is at once the glory and the tragedy 
of human existence. It is the glory of life, because it is the precise 
point where biological development becomes voluntary progress. The 
ideal is not a mere dream ; it is the engine of human progress. The 
spirit of man grows because it cannot be satisfied. Swine are doomed 
to remain swine because they are satisfied with a full stomach and with 
society as it is. A man who becomes satisfied with what he is and with 
institutions as they are, whether he be a vagabond or a man of culture, 
becomes essentially swinish. Never to know enough, never to be 
enough, but to aspire — this is the glory of man. 

But it is the tragedy of man, too. For we men never are; we are 
always going on to be. We are forever making effort — which never 
quite succeeds — to give full utterance to what we feel to be our deepest 
being. What makes us capable of our deepest woe is that we demand 
so much. We are disappointed because we have hoped. We are 
covered with shame and remorse; we hide ourselves from ourselves 
because we have set up an ideal self to rebuke our actual self. 

The same principle holds for social development. For this over- 
lord which we set up in our own breasts cannot be a purely individual 
ideal. It arises, in the first place, through the interaction of the self 
with other persons. Often its growth is hastened by the contrast 
between actual society and what we expect from it. The true self of 
society, as well as the true self of the individual, is only in process of 
attainment. It is never a completed possession, though it stands 
forever at our side to spur us to better things. It is because some 
"far off, divine event" hovers in the social imagination that progress 
becomes the law of social life. 

Now and then someone speculates as to what would happen to 
society if religious belief should entirely disappear. Sometimes we 
are told that society would disintegrate for want of a sanction for the 
social motive. But reply is made that the social motive is strong 
enough to stand alone, and that society would go on of its own inner 
propulsion even if all pressure from religious beliefs were removed. 
Both these views fail to distinguish between the content of religious 
belief and the profound impulses of our nature whence belief derives 
its power. These impulses, being the source of our personal and 
social ideals, are the very starting-point of social and individual aspira- 
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tion. Take away the real basis of belief, then, and you take away the 
very organizing principle of society, the principle which moves the 
individual to subordinate his desires to the social good, the principle 
which moves society to labor for a better organization which only 
posterity will see. Only in losing life do we save it. The individual 
comes to himself only in proportion as he gives up his lower for his 
higher self. Society comes to itself, also, only as it bows before a law 
higher than the actually realized social will. There is an overlord of 
all life, whether individual or collective, and the sense of such over- 
lordship is the real source of both religious belief and social and 
individual progress. 

Society can never be understood, either historically or psychologi- 
cally, as long as it is regarded as a mechanical aggregate of human 
atoms, or as an equilibrium of opposing self-interests. Here is where 
Rousseau's theory of the state broke down. He tried to base public 
law upon lawlessness in the inner man. That was not only historically 
false, but psychologically false also. The individual is not essentially 
lawless. It is his nature to demand and to recognize authority. 
Nothing less than this is implied in the truism that man is essentially a 
social being, or that society is rooted in the very structure of our 
mind. 

The point at which self and society meet and are one within each 
of us is the point at which divinity also seems to mingle its life with 
ours. In the personality of the individual there is something far more 
profound than a merely particular selfhood. In society there is some- 
thing far more deeply interfused than the desires of the populace. 
What first makes possible either a person or society is this deeper self or 
oversoul. It is the light of all our seeing. It is the love that creates 
all our loving. It is the life of all our life as men. 

If religion consists in heeding this deeper life within us, then 
religion is not only one of many factors in personal and social develop- 
ment ; it is rather the spring of such development. It is the source 
of self-criticism, of authority and law, of aspiration, of undying hope 
for humanity, of regard one for another, of self-sacrifice, of the dogged 
faith that the best is ever the strongest. If, in addition, religion 
includes recognition of this life within our life as a divine being with 
whom we may hold fellowship, "whose will we darkly accomplish, 
doing ours ; " if religion includes speaking to this which is closer to 
us than breathing, and listening for a response from Spirit to spirit, 
then in double measure, pressed down and running over, religion 
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becomes a factor in both individual and social development. It is no 
longer merely impulse or drift of life, but the very substance of things 
hoped for. The abstract good becomes a concrete presence, and the 
struggle for the good becomes a continuous victory. 

Religion, individual development, social progress, education — 
these all belong together. They form a natural unit. Religion is not 
imposed upon us or attached to us ; it belongs to us as something 
essentially human ; it is the very ground of individuality and of social 
progress. Education in religion, accordingly, is a genuine leading-out 
of our nature, an assistance to our self-expression and self-unfolding. 
It is not different in principle from any other part of education. It 
brings us individually and collectively into possession of ourselves, 
and adjusts us to our world. Any reasonable scheme of education, 
therefore, must have a place for religion. Nay, since religion is the 
very organizing principle of both the individual and society, it 
demands the first and controlling position in all education. 
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